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fast We retired, therefore, not only baffled and disappointed, but, in some degree, disheartened and discontented. All oil*" plans had as yet proved abortive; even this, upon which so much reliance had been placed, was found to be of no avail, and it must be confessed that something like murirmring began to be heard through camp. And, in truth, if ever any army might be permitted to murmur, it was tliis. In landing they had borne great hardships, not only without repining, but with cheerfulness; their hopes had been excited by false reports as to the practicability of the attempt in which they were embarked; and now they found themselves entangled amidst difficulties from which there appeared to be no escape, except by victory. In their attempts upon the enemy's line, however, they had been twice foiled; in artillery they perceived themselves to be so greatly overmatched that their own could hardly assist them; their provisions, being derived wholly from the fleet, were 1>oth scanty and coarse, and their rest was continually broken. For not only did the cannon and mortars from the main of the enemy's position play unremittingly upon them, both day and night, but they were likewise exposed to a deadly fire from the opposite bank of the river, where no less tlian eighteen pieces of artillery were now mounted, and swept the entire line of our encampment. Besides all this, to undertake the duty of a picket was as dangerous as to go into action. Parties of American sharpshooters harassed and disturbed those appointed to that service from the time they took possession of their posts until they were relieved, whilst to light fires at night was impossible, because they served but as certain marks for the enemy's gunners. I repeat, therefore, that a Httle murmuring could not be wondered at."
This is the British account of Jackson's great victory of the ist of January.
The period of Jackson's life from the time he entered New Orleans, on the 2d of December, 1814, until he fought the battle of the 8th of January, 1815, about forty-three days, has been generally regarded by the public as an interregnum in his military career.ere able so much as to break ourields, the artillery was brought up and opposed to that of the enemy. But the contest was in every respect unequal, since their artillery far exceeded ours, both of our citizens? What! retrograde under such cir-fmy in whose bravery he had the utmost confi-
